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HEALTH MATTERS. 
Evergreens and Consumption. 

At a meeting of the American Climatological Association, held 
in Baltimore, Dr. Loomis of New York read a paper on evergreen- 
forests as a therapeutic agent in pulmonary phthisis, in which he 
said that it had long been known that similar climates, as deter- 
mined by geographical and meteorological conditions, have different 
therapeutic effects. It is becoming more apparent that there is 
some relation between the development of organisms and atmos- 
pheric conditions. Cold and high altitudes render the air aseptic ; 
but the degree of cold and the height required are so great, that 
clinically it is not possible to derive much benefit from this fact. 
The effect of a purely aseptic air upon ulcerative processes is not so 
great as the effect of an atmosphere which is aseptic on account of 
the presence of antiseptic agents. The belief in the good effects of 
pine-forests in cases of phthisis is quite unanimous, and the clinical 
evidence in favor of their beneficial influence is unquestioned. The 
atmosphere in such regions is not only aseptic, but also antiseptic. 
Such an atmosphere contains considerable turpentine-vapor, and we 
should therefore expect it to contain a certain amount of peroxide of 
hydrogen. The majority of cases of phthisis die, not directly from 
the lesions in the lung, but from the secondary septicaemia and pyae- 
mia which are set up. It is impossible to apply to the ulcerations 
within the lung the antiseptic washing and dressing that is em- 
ployed in external lesions ; but, if an antiseptic atmosphere can be 
obtained, we may hope to counteract the secondary poisoning. 
Such an atmosphere will not destroy the bacilli, but it will accomplish 
much in the way of arresting the suppurative process. The 
atmosphere in the region of evergreen-forests acts in a manner 
similar to the antiseptic agents which are successfully used to arrest 
suppurative processes in other portions of the body ; and, in all 
probability, the active agent is peroxide of hydrogen resulting from 
the oxidation of the turpentine-vapor. While it is not possible for 
every one suffering with pulmonary phthisis to go to an antiseptic 
atmosphere, yet it is possible to render the air of any particular 
locality antiseptic. In the course of the discussion of Professor 
Loomis's paper, Dr. Cohen reported excellent results in the way of 
alleviating the symptoms of phthisis by the inhalation of terebinthin- 
ate substances, especially when associated with the peroxide of 
hydrogen, or oxygen. 



BOOK -REVIEWS. 



The Republic of the Future ; or, Socialism a Reality. By ANNA 
Bowman Dodd. New York, Cassell & Co. 24 . 

This is not a pretentious book, but a pleasantly written series 
of letters " from a Swedish nobleman living in the twenty-first 
century to a friend in Christiana." It appears from the letters 
that the American Republic has been dynamited, and upon its 
ruins a socialistic republic established. The year of the revolution 
is 1900, and, by placing the date of the letters late in the twenty- 
first century, the author assumes sufficient time to have elapsed 
to fully develop the characteristic society. The Swedish noble- 
man, recognizing the evils of society based upon the principle of 
competition, and learning that the Americans (that is to say, the 
Germans and Irish, who have exterminated the English stock) have 
succeeded in forming a socialistic society, pays a visit to this 
strange people for the purpose of studying their institutions. His 
letters are descriptive both of what he saw and of what he 
thought. 

Such is the plot of the book, and it certainly is an attractive one ; 
but, to be useful as an argument, the ideas from which it starts 
must properly represent the socialists, whom it undertakes to 
criticise. This, however, it fails to do. The author is either 
ignorant of the writings of the best socialists, or has deliberately 
chosen the views of inferior men in order the more easily to ridi- 
cule them. 

It is right that such a charge as this should be sustained by 
specific statements, and we will call attention to three points in 
which these letters fail to appreciate or to understand the theory 
of socialism. 

First, It is assumed that socialism demands absolute equality of 



condition : for example, only homely women are permitted to be- 
come educated, lest the equality of attractiveness should be de- 
stroyed ; and much more of the same sort. This is foreign to the 
spirit of socialism. " It is not equality of condition, but equality of 
opportunity, that is demanded. The rule of distribution is that 
each shall share in the good things of life according to his efficiency 
as a producer. It is communism which says, " To every man accord- 
ing to his needs : " socialism says, " To every man according to his 
ability." 

Second, It is assumed that government directs methods of ex- 
penditure as well as methods of production. In this Republic the 
houses are built according to law. Dress, too, is prescribed. But 
all this is a mistaken notion. It is not found in the writings of 
representative socialists. Indeed, the opposite is expressed. A 
sharp line is drawn between wealth used as capital, and wealth 
used for giving enjoyment to the consumer ; and there is no sug- 
gestion that law should prescribe how this second class of wealth 
may be used. 

Third, The author of these letters says that 'Progress and 
Poverty' is the Bible of the new republic. It is read from the 
rostrum of the temple erected to ethical culture, — a temple, we are 
told, which stands without a steeple. Now, it seems hardly 
possible that our author could have read ' Progress and Poverty ' 
with care, or the many contradictions which exist between the 
views of Mr. George and those realized in the socialistic society 
described, would have been recognized. For example, socialism 
charges upon commercial competition all the evils of modern 
society : it is therefore quite right to say, as our author says, that 
in a socialistic society competition in business-matters finds no 
place. But Mr. George does not desire to exclude competitive ac- 
tion : indeed, he is a firm believer in the doctrine of laissez-faire. 
He is a freetrader. He says, make one simple change in the 
system of taxation, and the natural laws of trade will insure justice. 
No socialist would recognize him as more than a temporary leader. 
He does not go far enough. He proposes only to nationalize land : 
the socialist would nationalize both capital and land. 

This review has taken the book reviewed to be a serious argu- 
ment against socialism. As such it is worthless, because it does not 
properly apprehend what socialism means. The reviewer does not 
call attention to this because he is a believer in the programme of 
social reform set down by Blanc and Lasalle, but because he feels 
that every witticism made at the expense of truth assists the cause 
which the writer of this book undertakes to oppose. It may be 
that this point of view is incorrect. Possibly the book was in- 
tended to be merely a bit of facetious writing. As such it is a 
success. It is bright, in good style, and full of pleasing imagina- 
tion; but for an argument it is too full of imagination. 

Henry C. Adams. 

The Electric Transmission of Energy. By GlSBERT Kapp, C.E. 
New York, Van Nostrand. 12 . 

This book forms one of the ' Specialists' Series,' which is a series 
of handbooks for students and practical engineers. It begins with 
the customary resume' of the elements of electrodynamics, together 
with a brief study of the nomenclature of the science, and the units 
used in electrical measurements. While this part of the work is, 
on the whole, well done, it is evidently the product of the so-called 
' practical ' mind, rather than that of the educated or well-informed 
electrician. 

A few curious statements occur, which illustrate the difficulty with 
which makers of handbooks contend in attempting to absorb, or at 
least to represent, purely scientific conceptions. As an instance the 
following may be quoted : " The potential of a body is its property 
of allowing energy stored up in it to become potent, that is, to do 
work." An investigation of the ideal motor and the ideal system of 
transmission is followed by an examination of the various types of 
armatures and the principles which govern their action. The field- 
magnet is then taken up, its many forms illustrated, and some 
attention is paid to magnetic resistance, self-induction, etc., use be- 
ing made of ' characteristic curves ' in the development of the prin- 
ciples involved. The subject of the efficiency of the motor is treated 
at some length, and various systems of transmission are described, 
including some of the applications of electricity to railway locomo- 
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tion. Tolerably complete discussions of some of the principal trials 
of long-distance transmission are also included, together with some 
of the numerical results of these trials. The volume con«»Ls much 
that is interesting and useful to students of electricity, and will be of 
undoubted value to those who are engaged in its practical applica- 
tion. The American reader will look in vain for any account of the 
more recent and highly important improvements in motors and sys- 
tems of transmission which have originated in this country. This 
will not be a matter of regret to any one who has secured a copy of 
the next book under review. 

The Electric Motor and its Applications. By Martin and 
Wetzler. New York, W. J. Johnston. 4 . 

Made up largely of articles contributed by its authors from time 
to time to the Electrical World, by far the greater portion of this 
volume is devoted to an exposition of the results of American ac- 
tivity in this field. Again is found on the first page the usual cut 
showing Oersted's experiment, and the usual brief and unsatisfac- 
tory presentation of elementary principles, without which it seems 
impossible for a book on electro-technics to make its appearance. 
Not much can be said in favor of this well-nigh universal introduc- 
tion. The reader has but to turn over a single leaf to find himself 
involved in the use of such terms as ' counter-electromotive force,' 
' Lenz's law,' ' the law of Jacobi,' and many others, for the proper 
understanding of which little assistance has been rendered in the 
short study of ' theoretical principles.' Books of this class are writ- 
ten for and read by those who already know more than the ele- 
ments of the subject, and their presentation might safely be omitted. 

Two chapters are devoted to an account of the earlier experiments 
with motors in Europe and America, and in the division of space 
Europe gets five pages to America's sixteen. A chapter is given to 
the theoretical consideration of the problem of the electrical trans- 
mission of power, followed by a very short one on the electric rail- 
way and tramway in Europe, and a very long one on' the electric 
railway and street-car lines in America. The use of storage-bat- 
teries with electric motors on street-railway lines concludes the first 
half of the book, the remainder of which is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the industrial applications of electric motors in Europe and 
America. Much the largest share of space is given to American 
systems and inventions, and many of the most important ' plants ' 
now in operation are described. The work is largely historical and 
descriptive in its character, a scientific treatment of the subject be- 
ing only attempted in a single chapter. 

As a rhumi of what has been thus far accomplished, especially 
in this country, in the development of one of the most promising 
fields of applied electricity, it will be found to be very interesting 
and useful. Illustrations form a prominent feature of the work, 
there being as many as two hundred, many of which occupy an 
entire page. Several of the largest and most elaborate illustrations 
are intrinsically of very little value, being merely ' pictures ' which 
are in no way especially related to the real object of the work, and 
convey no useful information. Of such may be mentioned a full- 
page ' winter view ' of an electric street-railway, in which the only 
thing suggestive of electricity is a possible lightning-rod upon a 
building in the background. 

Electric Light Primer. By Charles L. Levey. New York, The 
Author. 8°. 

This little primer consists of thirty-five octavo pages of good, 
bad, and indifferent matter relating to the management of dynamos 
and electric lights. The ' practical man ' here has full sway, and he 
wisely declares in his preface that " it is not supposed that these 
pages will be of any value to the electrician." 

They would have been of much greater value to the workmen 
and engineer in charge of electric machinery if they had been pre- 
pared by one who really understood what he was writing about. 
As it is, a good deal of knowledge of the subject is required to 
separate the good from the bad. 

The Storage of Electrical Energy. By Gaston PlantiL New 
York, Van Nostrand. 8°. 

The work before us includes the principal researches of Plante, 
contributed to the French Academy, and various scientific periodi- 
cals, from 1859 to 1879. The full history of the secondary battery, 
as it grew in his hands, will be found in the first two or three 



chapters, and the construction of various forms is given with great 
exactness of detail. His use of the transforming rheostat for the 
purpose of obtaining electricity of ' high tension ' is described at 
length, together with many practical applications of this device. 
The volume includes an account of Planter's experiments on the 
nature of the electric discharge under high tension, and also his ap- 
plication of these researches in the explanation of many natural 
phenomena. 

While many electricians will be unable to agree with him in his 
conclusions, all will be glad to find the results of his labor in so 
compact and usable a form as that in which they are presented in 
this volume. 

Electricity treated Experimentally. By Linnaeus Cumming> 
M.A. London, Rivingtons. 12 . 

Although an excellent little book, it will be something of a 
disappointment to the many teachers and students who have for 
several years made good use of the ' Theory of Electricity,' by the 
same author. The disappointment will grow out of the fact that it 
is a less complete and comprehensive treatment of the subject than 
will be generally looked for. It contains the substance of a series 
of experimental lectures given to senior boys in Rugby School, and 
not much preliminary mathematical training is assumed. In a few 
of the discussions a knowledge of mathematical principles as de- 
veloped in the author's ' Theory ' is desirable, but in such cases the 
fundamental formula? may be taken for granted or the articles may 
be omitted. Magnetism is first studied, and then a relatively large 
space is devoted to frictional electricity. 

Book III. is devoted to voltaic electricity, and fills rather more 
than one-half of the entire volume. At the end of each general 
subject will be found an excellent list of problems and exercises ; 
and, as the author says, the book is educational, and not technical, 
in its plan and character. There are doubtless many courses of 
study into which it will fit with extremely satisfactory results. 

Facts and Fictions of Mental Healing. By C. M. Barrows. 
Boston, Carter & Karrick. 
The writer of this book states that he has not himself been en- 
gaged in mental healing, but has enjoyed exceptional facilities for 
studying its operations, and investigating a great number and 
variety of alleged cures. He is convinced by the results of many 
careful tests, that, if the mental treatment of disease be not all that 
its most sanguine advocates picture it, it is a powerful therapeutic 
agent when skilfully used, and based on a philosophy which has 
done the world incalculable good. In presenting the claims of this 
method of treatment, he has tried to make it apparent that there is 
a sound physical reason why well-directed thought should help the 
sick as much as medicine does ; that a mental cure is nothing mys- 
terious, but a natural event, which could not but take place under 
favorable circumstances. He disclaims any desire to compel the 
reader's assent, but his aim has been to awaken thought and 
deepen the reader's interest by fairly stating the evidence both for 
and against mental healing, and let him decide for himself. There 
are facts that prove the possibility of such cures beyond a perad- 
venture. There are fictions, also, which must be abandoned if 
mental healing is to get and retain a hold upon the popular atten- 
tion. It has a philosophy that will bear the intensest light that can 
be thrown upon it ; and the subject needs only to be presented to 
educated, thoughtful persons in the right way, to appeal to their in- 
telligence and convince their reason. Under the title ' Mental Heal- 
ing ' the author of this book includes ' spiritual healing,' ' prayer 
and faith-cure,' ' metaphysical healing,' ' Christian science,' and 
' mind-cure.' In an introductory survey, the wonderful reputed 
cures are referred to of Dr. Newton, who, in Boston, in 1859, re- 
stored the sick to health by the laying-on of hands ; of Elizabeth 
Mix, an ignorant colored woman of Connecticut, who performed 
many faith-cures; of Dorothea Trudel, who, in 1861, in Switzer- 
land, worked remarkable cures of cases given over by physicians as 
utterly hopeless ; and of others which want of space will not permit 
us to quote. The objection is often made to the various forms of 
mental healing, that there is no positive evidence that the cures are 
what they are claimed to be. Most of them, it is said, are performed 
by persons unskilled in the science of pathology, and not qualified to 
judge whether the subjects of their treatment really suffer from the 



